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BRIEF MENTION. 

Professor Bauer, of Graz, has done good service by resuming 
his report of Greek historical literature, which he had brought 
down to 1888 in Bursian's Jahresbericht for 1889. The present 
volume is entitled Die Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte, 
1 888-1 898, verzeichnet und besprochen (Munich, Beck), and gives 
a valuable survey of what has been done in Germany during the 
said decennium, accompanied in many instances with critical 
appreciations. To be sure, there is no scale. The length of the 
notice depends on the interest of the reviewer, and the summaries 
are now meagre, now so full that those who have not access to 
the works under review, or time for the study of them, will be 
thankful to Professor Bauer for his abstracts, as Professor Bauer 
himself has had occasion to be thankful to others for notices of 
works which he has not seen with his own eyes. His treatment 
of French and English books is, as might have been expected, 
not so satisfactory as his review of German contributions to Greek 
history. His review of Hauvette, for instance, has a spiteful tone, 
and it is astonishing that he should have despatched Macan's 
elaborate study of Herodotos's second triad as an inaccessible 
continuation of Sayce's libel on the great historian, miscalled an 
edition of the first three books. The English editors of Thukyd- 
ides have fared little better, so that, after all, the book lacks that 
exhaustiveness which is the German's peculiar boast. There is 
an introduction of eighteen pages, followed by the inscriptions, 
papyri, topographical and numismatic memoirs. Thereupon we 
pass in review treatises on the historians of the Greeks and 
discussions of the sources of Greek history, general works on the 
history of the East and of Greece, and special works on the 
various periods — the time before the Persian wars, the age of the 
Persian wars, the period from the end of the Persian wars to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, from the end of the Peloponnesian 
war to Alexander the Great, the age of Alexander, the successors 
of Alexander, and the Aetolian and Achaean leagues. The closing 
chapter deals with chronology. The index gives simply a list of 
authors, though it promises more. To review the reviews and 
criticize the criticism of so crowded a book as Professor Bauer's 
is will hardly be expected of Brief Mention, but it may be 
permissible to call attention to his preliminary discussion of the 
relation of the natural to the historico-philological sciences. 
History and philology, it is commonly contended and commonly 
conceded, lack the exactnesss of the peculiar methods of natural 
science. They give, for instance, no scope for experiment, the 
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great instrument and the great verifier of research. This is 
Wachsmuth's point of view, and those who have had occasion to 
plead for the educational value of philological studies are not 
dissatisfied with it. Life is not an exact science, and the problems 
of conduct — which constitutes life — are not physical, much less 
mathematical, problems. But Bauer maintains that in regard to 
the certainty and uncertainty of the results, in regard to the 
inexhaustibility and absolute trustworthiness of the material, 
there is no such thoroughgoing difference between the two 
domains of knowledge. Nay, he maintains that the impression 
of the greater exactness of physical methods, of the greater 
certainty of the results and the deeper insight into the concate- 
nation of the phenomena is due to the erroneous conception of 
scientific operations that belong to different stages of investigation. 
The imposing word 'law' is used in the physical world of mere 
hypotheses, of mere convenient groupings of analogous phe- 
nomena. True, the number of observations in the domain of 
natural science is much larger and there is a much larger sum of 
results to be gained by means of pure induction. But error is 
not excluded from the one field any more than from the other. 
A mistake in reading a microscopic preparation is parallel with a 
mistake in reading a palimpsest. The difference is simply in the 
material. That material is far richer in the domain of physical 
science; but there are no unbroken series in physical science any 
more than in history and philology, and as to the ascertainment 
of the facts, repeated study of the material gives the historian, 
the philologian something of the same advantage that the man 
of physical science finds in experiment. Neither physicist nor 
historian can rest satisfied with mere inductions, and both 
domains are open to the invasions of subjectivity. Law is for 
both often nothing more than a figure. Chemical affinity and 
attraction of gravitation explain nothing. Heredity, adaptation 
and differentiation, the wave-theory of light and electricity are 
mere hypotheses, and the survival of the fittest in the realm of 
nature has recently been offset by the scientific theory of the 
extirpation of the best in the realm of political life. The main 
difference between the two groups lies, according to Professor 
Bauer, not in the greater exactness of the methods and the results 
on the one side, and in the greater subjectivity on the other, but 
in the immediateness with which the physicist can observe and in 
the advantage he possesses of repeating observation by experi- 
ment. But the advantage is not so great as it seems. The 
investigator of nature is in danger of confounding genus, species 
and variety quite as much as is his historical brother. The 
inexplicable plants itself on the track of the one as it plants itself 
on the track of the other. The individual asserts itself in both 
domains, but the student of nature is interested in the individual 
as a type ; the student of history values the individual as an 
individual, or, as Bauer is careful to add, ought to do so. But 
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the fact is that the ancient historians were as careful of the type 
as Nature herself, and their typical use of historical characters 
presents many problems to the modern investigator. However, 
we must leave Professor Bauer to fight the battles of philologian 
and historian and to minimize the advantage of the methods of 
physical research. At the same time it is interesting to note that 
Brunetifere advocates the application of the evolutionary method 
so long dominant in the realm of Nature to the study of literature, 
and finds that the knowledge of the class is the only true way to 
the appreciation of the individual. 



Schneidewin's Preface to his first edition of Sophokles 1 Aias 
and Philoktetes bears date October, 1849. It is therefore nearly 
fifty years since the inauguration of the edition which still bears 
his name and the rare merit of which was widely recognized and 
at once. The gifted scholar, whom I was proud to call my 
master, did not live many years to enjoy his success, and the 
work was taken up by the eminent Grecian, August Nauck. 
The Schneidewin-Nauck Sophokles has never lost ground. 
The Oidipus Tyrannos has had ten editions ; the least popular 
of the seven plays, the Trachiniai, six. To this legacy Ewald 
Bruhn has succeeded, and the first half-century of the edition 
has been emphasized by an outrider, called by the new editor an 
appendix, which deals with the Syntax and Style of Sophokles 
(Berlin, Weidmann). It is not an elaborate disquisition. It is 
nothing but numbered headings and examples. The headings 
serve to show the editor's conception of the phenomena; the 
examples are reinforced by additional illustrations, especially 
from the drama. There is no sorting of the material under the 
rubrics of dialogue and chorus. It is, as Professor Bruhn says, 
hard to draw the line between syntax and style, and I should be 
the last one to dispute his contention, inasmuch as syntax is style 
to a much greater extent than many people suppose. At the 
same time, it seems to me that Bruhn's treatment of the stylistic 
side, as he conceives it, is more illuminating than his treatment of 
the syntactical side, and gives a clearer insight into the sources 
of the peculiar bitter tang that pervades the Sophoklean honey. 
But Sophoklean syntax can not be despatched in this text-book 
fashion, this catechetic fashion. It must be judged first by 
dramatic syntax. A few specimens, occasional parallels will not 
suffice. We must know more. An American scholar has given 
us an exhaustive treatise on the genitive in Sophokles, as a 
German scholar had previously given us an exhaustive study of 
the Sophoklean accusative ; but unless we know as exhaustively 
how Aischylos, how Euripides handles these cases, we can not 
make the desired differentiation, such as we are at least able to 
divine when we read the treatise of Weber on the final sentence. 
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Sophokles is bold in his use of the genitive as a whence-case. 
Every one remembers his O. T. 142 : fiaBpav to-rao-fa. How does 
Euripides compare in this regard ? Euripides is bold in his 
handling of the whither-accusative. How does Sophokles com- 
pare ? How do the different dramatists stand in respect of 
hyperepic usage? What does our touchstone, Aristophanes, 
report ? The omission of 3v with subj. is not one problem, but 
several ; and it might be maintained with some show of reason 
that we have in one passage purposeful retention of an epic 
construction, in another survival, in a third considerations of 
euphony. Adherescence is not the sole, perhaps not the chief, 
explanation of oh for ^ with the indicative. Then the investigator 
must beware of exaggerating, beware of minimizing phenomena. 
In one section (§135) Bruhn says that i>s is added to the predi- 
cative participle without any special significance, or, if any, with 
the faintest. Yet the construction serves to blunt the sharp edge 
of knowledge, and with some of the verbs the construction is 
impossible without i>s. It is fashionable to say that the historical 
present is achronic, that it is timeless, that it belongs to an early 
stratum of language. But knowing, as we do, that it is absent 
from the epic; that it has little, if any, standing-ground in higher 
lyric; that it comes into literature through the drama, one might 
hesitate before saying with Bruhn that the historical present is 
used without any especial vividness. True, as Lane has pointed 
out, there is what he calls an Annalistic Present "used in brief 
historical or personal memoranda to note incidents day by day 
or year by year as they occur" (L. Grammar, §1591), and there 
is no vividness in the Annalistic Present. Annals are not history. 
But the vividness of the Historical Present proper is due precisely 
to the fact of this forced contemporaneousness, so to speak. We 
may modify, we can not do away with the dictum of antique 
aesthetics, and the author of the nepi fyovs says distinctly 

(c. XXV) ! orav ye prjv ra napeXTjXv&OTa Tois \povuis elo~dyrjs a>s ywopeva 
Kai napopra ov dirjyrjo'iv en tov \6yov d\\ ivaya>viov irpdyfia 7ronjo"€i?. And 

after citing a familiar passage from Xenophon (Cyr. VII 1, 37), 
he adds : toiovtos iv roit irKeiarois 6 ©ovKuSiSijr. But all this amounts 
to saying that absolute agreement on the significance of syntac- 
tical phenomena does not exist, and I do not mean to detract 
from the value of Bruhn's work, which is undeniably useful to 
the student of syntax as well as to the student of Sophokles, and 
there are doubtless many who will prefer sober statement to 
supersubtle interpretation. 



The quotation just made from the author of the nep\ ifov; 
naturally suggests a brief mention of the new edition by Professor 
Roberts (Cambridge, The University Press), the same scholar 
to whom we are indebted for an interesting and instructive book 
on the Boeotians (A. J. P. XVI 373-5) and for an essay on 
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Caecilius of Calacte (A. J. P. XVIII 302-12). The edition, the 
first English edition for sixty years, has long been in preparation, 
as we learn from the preface, in connection with a larger under- 
taking, 'A History of" Greek Literary Criticism.' Some such 
larger study is necessary for the appreciation of the so-called 
Longinus, and the editor's way of handling literary topics gives 
just ground for pleasant anticipations. In the Introduction Pro- 
fessor Roberts takes up the question of the authorship and 
discusses the contents and character of the work. The author is 
an unknown writer and the time the first century. What he says 
of the contents and character, how he has managed the translation, 
how the textual, linguistic, literary and bibliographical appendices 
can not be indicated here without anticipating a review by another 
hand, which has been promised for a later number of the Journal. 
When that time comes, I may return to the subject. 



The vitality of the Haupt and Sauppe Collection (Weidmann) 
is not confined to one or two members of the series, such as 
the Schneidewin-Nauck Sophokles mentioned above. The fifth 
volume of Halm's ed. of Ciceros Ausgewahlte Reden appears 
in a tenth improved issue under the management of G. Laub- 
MANN. The first edition appeared in 1850, the first year of 
my student life in Germany, and the comparison of the two 
editions has a certain personal interest to me which I could not 
hope to impart to the average reader of the Journal. And yet 
it might be safe to say that not necessarily the worst plan of 
studying the recent history of classical philology and the drift of 
pedagogical courses would be a comparison of the different 
editions of such text-books as have been adapted to the use of 
schools from time to time. The volume before us contains the 
Pro Milone, the pro Q. Ligario, and the pro Rege Deiotaro. 
The bulk is very nearly the same as that of the first edition, 
whereas almost all new editions are blown up with a quill: and 
the abridgments as well as the additions are noteworthy. Things 
that interested deeply the original editor fifty years ago are not 
now allowed to expand so freely, and the short method of inter- 
pretation by means of a German rendering is freely resorted to in 
the later issues of this standard Cicero. 



Dr. Kenyon, the accomplished palaeographer, to whom the 
philological world owes so much for his decipherment of recently 
recovered Greek authors, has brought out a treatise on The 
Palaeography of Greek Papyri (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press), 
a beautiful volume, with twenty facsimiles and a table of alphabets. 
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In the first chapter he treats of the range of the subject, which is 
a development of quite recent years. In the following chapters 
he discusses papyrus as writing-material, distinguishes between 
non-literary and literary papyri, and, in accordance with his 
previous studies, marks off three periods — the Ptolemaic, repre- 
sented by the Petrie papyri, the Roman period, and the Byzan- 
tine — and gives the characteristics of each. " Non-literary 
papyri," he says, "are plentiful and fairly well supplied with 
precise dates; literary papyri are comparatively rare and can 
seldom be dated, even approximately, oh other than purely 
palaeographical evidence." Hence the importance, palaeograph- 
ically, of the chapters on the literary papyri of the Ptolemaic and 
of the Roman period. In the Byzantine period there are no 
literary papyri. The Arab conquest of Egypt gave the papyrus 
its death-blow. Papyrus gives way to vellum ; the roll to the 
codex. The minuscule hand, which for fifteen hundred years 
had been confined to non-literary documents, enters the line of 
literary tradition. It is as old, we are assured, as the set uncial, 
but its function was less dignified, and its emergence reminds one 
of those linguistic phenomena that suddenly force their way into 
good society. The uncial hand became exhausted, like the old 
nobility, and the vulgar minuscule passed on the torch of learn- 
ing and passes it on still. Here as everywhere we have the 
triumph of the business world, the vulgar world, and palaeog- 
raphy becomes a branch of what we are forced to call sociology. 
The readers of the Journal may be interested to know that the 
Ayer papyrus published with facsimile in the last volume is 
assigned by Dr. Kenyon to a date not later than the first century 
after Christ. 



Men of English stock have seldom shown much sympathy with 
Drumann in his systematic blackening of Cicero. Life and char- 
acter are not all of one color any more than the black spirits and 
white, red spirits and grey of the weird sisters. His political 
course does not commend itself to those whose motto is 'Thor- 
ough.' His eloquence is puffy to us, as it was to some of his 
own people ; but to call his writings a Sahara, as Mommsen does, 
is eminently unfair, as it is decidedly inconsistent; and as one 
grows old one becomes more indulgent and less disposed to 
withhold from Cicero the terse praise of Augustus : Xo-yios avr^p ku\ 
QihonaTpts. In a study of rare brilliancy Zielihski has shown the 
immense influence that Cicero has exerted on the world of the 
last two thousand years, an influence no second-rate soul could 
have wielded ; and Max Schneidewin has paid to Cicero's huma- 
nitas a tribute which would have been more effective if it had 
been less bulky, yet one which no student of ethics can afford to 
neglect (A. J. P. XVIII 247). But these are both advocates and 
have to be studied as such. In a recent number of the Deutsche 
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Rundschau (April, 1899), Professor Hubner takes the attitude of 
a judge, and few articles intended for the wider public deserve to 
be pondered so carefully by the classical scholar. He does not 
undertake to give a final answer to the complicated problem, but 
he does make the undoubted paling of Cicero's star more com- 
prehensive. An age of radicalism and Caesarism can not be just 
to a novus homo who tried to be a conservative, and the business 
speakers of our time can not have much sympathy with the 
copiousness of the too fluent orator. Even in America delight in 
oratory is rapidly becoming a mere tradition. Eloquence is 
relegated to the less 'progressive' communities. It is Southern 
here as it is Southern in Europe, and Professor Hubner, familiar 
with Italy and Spain, tells us that one must have heard Pio Nono 
and Ruggiero Bonghi and Gonzalez Bravo in order to form an 
idea of the effect of Ciceronian oratory. 



In the Nation of May 18, 1899, I have already said what 
seemed to me most important to be said about Riemann and 
Goelzer's Syntaxe comparie du grec et du latin, both by way 
of general characteristic and of detailed criticism. Riemann, 
who came to an untimely end some eight years ago, was predom- 
inantly a Latinist, and so is Goelzer, in spite of the Cours grec 
Riemann et Goelzer, and the book is stronger on the Latin than 
on the Greek side. Perhaps Latinists may think differently. 
The title is a misnomer, as Br6al, a friendly sponsor of the book, 
has pointed out. It is a parallel syntax, not a comparative 
syntax. The lines are drawn more closely now than they were 
some years ago. Egger's Grammaire comparie, a useful and 
suggestive little book in its day, is not what would now be called 
a comparative grammar, and the subtitle of Nagelsbach's Latei- 
niscke Stilistik, which runs Ein sprachvergleichender Versuch, 
has an odd sound in our ears. And so, despite the use that 
Riemann and Goelzer have made of recent literature, there is 
a lack of what may be called genetic treatment. The authors 
complain of the lack of material on the Greek side. It is a just 
complaint, but a little more vigilance would have revealed a 
number of things that have been published since 1883, the date 
of Hiibner's indispensable Grundriss. Even the American 
Journal of Philology, which they have cited from time to 
time — at second hand, it is to be feared — might have saved them 
from some mistakes. In view of the fact that Professor Hale's 
elaborate assault on the traditional doctrine of the sequence of 
tenses and moods in Latin (A. J. P. VIII 46 foil, and 228 foil.) 
has been disregarded, I may take comfort to myself that my 
study of the Greek participle (A. J. P. IX 137 foil.), which is a 
manner of contribution to comparative svntax and which has been 
summarized in a recent number of the Belgian Revue des Huma- 
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nitis, has found no consideration. But in discussing the ir^o 
TlivSapiKov, Riemann and Goelzer have nothing more recent to 
cite than a dissertation by Wilpert of 1878, and find themselves 
forced to record in the corrections that in 1897 Wilpert had 
recanted some of his statements. Would it not have been easy 
to consult Haydon's paper in A. J. P. XI 182 foil.? Dyroff, Die 
Geschichte des Pronomen reflexivum, which is cited in the intro- 
duction, does not seem to have been used in the body of the 
work, any more than Professor Miller's compendium of Dyroff 
(A. J. P. XVIII 214 foil.). But the criticism of details would 
carry me beyond the limits of Brief Mention, and one grows 
weary of insisting on points that have been already made and 
made in vain. The book is one of substantial value. The 
advanced student must have it at hand, build on it here and 
reject it there. It is a provisional work. What is not provisional ? 



C. E. M.: Mr. Fairbanks' book, The First Philosophers of 
Greece (Charles Scribner's Sons), has proved somewhat disap- 
pointing to those who hoped to find it a trustworthy guide for 
readers unacquainted with Greek who wish to gain access to the 
sources of our knowledge of Greek philosophy. The plan and 
arrangement of the book are excellent, but these merits are more 
than counterbalanced by the frequent and palpable inaccuracy of 
its translations. A few salient examples must suffice. Fairbanks, 
p. 6, Dox. 315 we find direyvaa-av translated 'recognize' instead of 
'reject' in the statement "The physicists, followers of Thales all 
recognize that the void is really a void," completely reversing the 
meaning of the passage. F., p. 18, Simplicius Phys. 32 r. 149, 32 

€»r« yap tovtov p.6vov Qeocppaaros iv Trj 'laropiq rr/v pdvaaw fiprfxe /cat 
nvKvanriv drj\ov 5e or* Kai oi aXXoi rjj pavoTT]Ti Kai 7Tvkv6ti)ti e^pcoiro IS 

translated as follows : ' Of this one writer alone, Theophrastus, 
in his account of the Physicists, uses the words pdvaa-is and 
nvKvaxTis of texture. The rest, of course, spoke of pavoTt]s and 
7TVKv6rt)9.' This certainly gives no suggestion of the true meaning, 
namely : ' In reference to him alone, Theophrastus, in his account, 
has spoken of rarification and condensation. But it is obvious 
that the others also made use of rareness and denseness' (i. e. 
made use of them in their philosophy, though they did not 
employ these words). — F., p. 85, Dox. 362, napeKKtiv is translated 
'drags the moon after it,' instead of 'is superfluous.' The moon 
is here distinguished from the sun, which serves a purpose in the 
generation of the world. — F., p. 129. The overlooking of ko<, 
Simpl. De Caelo 137 r., results in the perverted translation of 
(pafievois yap etvai noWa Kai diSta ' though we said that many things 
are eternal,' instead of 'though we said that things are many and 
eternal.' — F., p. 218, \6yos rrjs pig«os, Arist. De An. 1, 4. 408-14, is 
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translated 'the cause of the mixture,' instead of 'the ratio in the 
mixture.' — F., p. 219, De Sens. 441-4, avalvBriTa, referring to taste, 
is translated 'invisible,' instead of ' imperceptible,' and the passage 
is reduced to nonsense. 



M. W.: In editing the Monumentum Ancyranum with brief 
notes, and furnishing an English translation, Dr. William 
Fairley, of the University of Pennsylvania, has done a welcome 
service, inasmuch as he has summed up and made available the 
results of the discussion which have appeared since the date of 
Mommsen's important edition in 1883. This American edition is 
much more valuable than the French one of C. Peltier (1886), 
which was simply an abridgment of Mommsen with many errors. 
The introduction would have been more interesting if Dr. 
Fairley had given a somewhat fuller account of the controversy 
which has been waged, especially among German scholars, as to 
the character and purpose of the inscription. He himself sides 
with Bormann in regarding it as an epitaph, but a more detailed 
statement of the arguments urged against this view might well 
have been given. The commentary given at the foot of the page 
is brief and is more concerned with the verification of facts than 
with the language of the inscription, but one can hardly quarrel 
with this in a volume appearing under the auspices of the 
Department of History. Inasmuch, however, as some knowledge 
of Latin may fairly be assumed of those who use the book, we 
should prefer in a note like that on c. 3, " Mommsen is almost 
alone in holding to 'surviving,'" to use superstitibus rather than 
the English word. On c. 23 one might expect to find a reference 
to the inscription on the secular games published in the eighth 
volume of the Ephemeris. An English edition of this inscription 
with notes available for college use would be very welcome. 



W. K. C. : The appearance of a new edition, after an interval 
of eight years, of Kiessling's Odes of Horace (Weidmann) 
awakened pleasant expectations in all familiar with that service- 
able and suggestive edition. We are rudely awakened when we 
learn from the prefatory note of Heinze, the reviser, already 
favorably known for his work on Lucretius, that lack of time had 
prevented the revision of any part save the commentary on the 
Carmen Seculare, and the introduction to what has been rewritten 
in the light of the official inscription discovered in 1890. The 
notes have undergone less change, though numerous additions 
have been made and the phraseology altered in a number of 
cases. Disappointing as the book is, through the lack of a 

16 
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complete revision, it is in a way gratifying as an indication of the 
thorough and scholarly work to be expected from Heinze here- 
after. Not a change has been made that does not commend itself 
as a decided improvement. 



C. A. : It was in the pages of this Journal that Mr. Wiener 
first made known to English scholars the linguistic peculiarities 
of the so-called Yiddish dialect (A. J. P. XIV 41-67, 456-82). 
He has now laid all students under a new obligation by his 
History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century (Charles 
Scribner's Sons). This literature has presented a most remark- 
able evidence of vitality since 1881, when the Russianizing of the 
Jews in the Czar's dominions was suddenly arrested by reactionary 
edicts and the ablest of Russian Jewish writers felt it a duty to 
employ the homely tongue of the great mass of their co-religion- 
ists. The bibliography bears witness to their activity and the 
chrestomathy gives specimens from which it will not be invidious 
to single out the story of Bontsie Silent, by Perez, a gem which 
would do credit to any literature. It is given to few writers to 
have the opportunity of presenting so novel a subject to the 
reading world. 



